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In memoriam 

The present Volume is dedicated to the memory of one of the most 
remarkable men ever to bestride the small world of devotees of Iranian 
studies, which yet, for its size, counts an impressive number of outstanding 
scholars. 

From the year 1932, when he edited a first group of Manichean frag- 
ments from the Turfan collection, until 1937, by which time he had to his 
credit editions of a second, third, and fourth group of these manuscript 
remains, several articles breaking new ground in the field of Manichean 
studies, two reviews (outstanding among a number) which revealed ex- 
ceptional perception in matters of religious history and lexicography, a 
preliminary report on the previously unknown Choresmian language, and a 
dissertation which immediately became, and still is, an indispensable 
manual of the Middle Persian verb, the authority of the young scholar still 
in his twenties kept rising, until in 1938-9, as he entered his thirties, two 
articles of astonishing depth and originality, Argi and the ' Tokharians' , and 
The Great Inscription of Sdpiir I, set the seal on his greatness, and left no 
doubt that a new era had begun in Iranian and Central Asian studies. Its 
introducer was to prove a pioneer possessed of so firm a command of the 
wide sweep of relevant sources, and of such power of imaginative penetra- 
tion controlled by relentless vigilance and security of judgement, that the 
chances of his taking a false step in the solution of whatever problem he 
decided to tackle were reduced to the minimum compatible with human 
fallibility. 

In the former of the two articles cited he laid bare the root of the mis- 
apprehension by which the 'Tokharians' had come to be so named, instead 
of being called 'Tughrians' (or the like) as he showed that they ought to 
have been; and he established the important identification of the kingdom 
called Arg in Iranian sources, with that called Ien-k'i ( = Argi) by the Chi- 
nese, deriving its Sanskrit name Agni from Arg. Ten years later he was to 
prove by a brilliant discovery that what the 'Tughrian' name referred to was 
actually the language of Argi/ Agni, the one for which the name 'Tokharian 
A' had been adopted. He illuminated another aspect of the 'Tokharian' 
problem in i960 when, introducing his momentous identification of the gist 
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Quotation of the Pahlavl translation of Vd.1.18: haia ulastara hinduua 
auui daosastarm hindum 'From the eastern frontier to the western frontier.' 

It is true, there are no other certain examples of a u-stem being derived 
from a present stem in Iranian, 14 and there are no other traces, as far as I can 
see, of an Iranian equivalent to the root sidh 'to ward off'— yet, no objection 
based on an argumentum ex silentio could possibly invalidate the clear 
semantic testimony for an Iranian hindu- 'natural frontier'. 

With Darius Hindu- is the name not of India, but of the easternmost 
province of his realm. Obviously, it is named for the river Hindu-, as 
Arachosia is called Hara(h)uvati- for the river of the same name. As the 
great frontier river that represents the natural dividing line between India 
and Iran, the Indus could most easily and fittingly be called Sindhu- 
'Frontier' by the Indians and Hindu- 'Frontier' by the Iranians. Indian 
influence on the Iranian naming is not to be presupposed of necessity, 
though it is possible and even probable that Iranians when hearing the 
Indian name Sindhu- transposed it into sounds fully meaningful to an 
Iranian ear, as they transposed Saptd Sindhavas 'the Seven Rivers, the land 
of the Seven Rivers' (RV 8.24.27)— later (in the epic) simply Sindhavas 'the 
country between Indus and Sutlej' 15 — into Hapta Hindu Vd.1.18. Such a 
procedure does not constitute a 'loan' properly so called, rather an adaptation 
of the words of another, closely related language which are easily under- 
stood, into their immediately recognized native equivalents. An adapting 
adoption like that certainly cannot be used to date the Iranian replacement 
of an older, inherited, s by h. 



14 prrasu- in mat.paiti.parasu- and mat.psrasu- might be derived from the present 
stem pdrdsa- (Sanskrit prccha-), like icchu- from icchati (Wackernagel-Debrunner, II, 2, 
§ 287 a£, p. 469)- 

15 All big rivers have a claim to be called sindhu-, in particular of course the 
westernmost one, the Indus, and the easternmost one, the Sutlej (3.53.91 3-33-3i 5)- 
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the region. 2 Unlike the Tati-speakers of Ramand (south-west of Qazvin), 
the Shahrud of Khalkhal, and Rudbar, the Tats of Tarom do not constitute 
any extensive Tati-speaking community, and except for a small cluster of 
villages in the north, they form, generally, isolated pockets surrounded by 
Turkish-speaking villages. 

2. These pockets, moving roughly from north to south, are: 

(a) Kalasar (pop. 290), 3 a village in a mountainous area immediately 
south of the Khalkhal border, now counted administratively as belonging to 
the Zanjanrud District of Zanjan. Its chief product is fruits. A small amount 
of wheat and barley is also grown. 

(b) Siavarud, Nowkian, Bandargah, and Gowjan. These form a cluster 
of Tati-speaking villages in the northernmost part of Tarom, immediately 
to the south of the Khalkhal border. The chief village among the group is 
Siavarud (pop. 910), a mountainous village of cold climate, 100 km. north- 
west of Sirdan (the District centre). Its main products are cereals, dairy 
products and honey. As is the case with the other villages of the group, 
some of its population live on providing animal transport to neighbouring 
regions, particularly Masula and Zanjan. The chief local industry is felting 
Nowkian, locally Neyakdn, (pop. 385) is 102 km. north-west of Sirdan, and 
shares the features of Siavarud. Its chief local industry, however is the 
weaving of shdl, a hand-woven woollen material exported to neighbouring 
regions, including Masula. Bandargah (pop. 80) is a poor village south of 
Siavarud, 98 km. north-west of Sirdan. Gowjan (pop. 650) is a village near 
Nowkian, similar in its features to the other villages. 

To these is to be added Gandomabad (pop. 194). 4 * v ' lla S e m the 
southernmost part of Khalkhal and close to Nowkian, which should in act 
be counted among the Siavarud cluster of villages although admin, t, 
tively it belongs to Khalkhal. Linguistically, its dialect does not rank ^ t h 
that of Lerd, Kahal, Taharam, or Geylavan (four viUages m the = so of the 
Shahrud District of Khalkhal), but with that of the Siavarud group and 
Kajal (in the Kaghazkonan District of Khalkhal). mminta ; n ous 

(c) Jamalabad (pop. i 57 ), 5 7<> km. north-west of Sirdan, *™™ — 
village which shares the features of Siavarud in both chma* and p roducfc 

(d* Bakolur (pop. 294),* a cold and mountainous village to the east ot 
lam^Ld and r cl ( o P se P to £lt lives on growing cereals on d^JJ** 
and fruits. Local crafts consist of weaving shdl and woollen pileless blankets 

— T^exce.lent article on ? rom ^^g^^^^S 
before the existence of these pockets was known, Mmorsky pom 
and Tarom were 'not yet sufficiently explored • informants in 1965. unless 

3 Population figures reflect the estimate s of my loc £• .„ iq68 has not 

otherwise stated. The new census taken by the Persian o 

^ ^ccoXt Razm^rrs Far^-ejo^fiya-ye lr*»> Vol. 4 ( «9S 0- 
5 According to Razmara, op. cit. 
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and carpets. The sub-dialects of the two last villages are very similar to one 

another. 

(e) Hazar-rud, a fairly large village of some 300 families, of which 
some 30 to 40 are Tati-speaking, the rest speaking Turkish. The village lives 
on farming, animal husbandry, and growing fruits. Its main products are 
wheat, barley, rice, grass-peas (mash), cotton, grapes, pomegranates, walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, and dairy products. In 1965 it was still owned by a major 
landlord and a few small landowners. The dairy products are exported 
chiefly to Masula in the north, through a pass often visited by snow-storms. 
Other centres of communication are Manjil to the east and Zanjan to the 
west. The Tats form their own owba, i.e., a group which travels together to 
summer quarters in the mountains. Tati has been on the decline in the 
village for some time, giving way to Turkish. The dialect of Hazar-rud 
ranks, generally speaking, with that of Siavarud. 

(f) Caraza (pop. 165), 42 km. north-west of Sirdan, in a mountainous 
area, similar in its products and the occupation of its inhabitants to Siavarud. 

(g) Jeyshabad, locally Shdvd, (pop. 141), 38 km. north-west of Sirdan 
and similar in its products to Caraza, but more moderate in climate. The 
sub-dialects of the last two villages differ only slightly. 

All the Tati-speakers of Tarom also speak Turkish. Only in Hazar- 
rudi, however, was the number of Turkish words somewhat conspicuous. 

Here I propose to give a grammatical sketch of Hazar-rudi (abbreviated 
Haz.), briefly indicating important points of difference between this dialect 
and the other Tati dialects of Tarom. 

Phonemes 

3. The vowel phonemes of Haz. are: i, e, a, d, o, and u; the consonant 
phonemes are: p, b, t, d, c", J, k, g, q, s, s, m, n, v, r, I, y, and h. a is only 
slightly rounded, much less than in other Tati dialects, even before nasals. 
In mo:ram, mb:ri, etc., 'I bring, you bring', etc., is regularly narrowed, 
apparently through the trace of the -i of the prefix mi-, u is somewhat more 
closed than the cardinal [u]. Compensatory length in vowels occasionally 
occurs, e.g., ko: 'mountain' (Pers. kuh), raiyat 'peasant' (Arabic-Pers. 
ra'iyyat), ci: 'what by thee' (ci-\-i). q is an uvular stop or fricative [7] 
tending to become partly devoiced in final position. The glottal catch does 
not constitute a phoneme. 6 Hiatus between adjoining vowels is bridged by 
faint glides (omitted in transcription). The stress is functional and pre- 
dictable. 7 



6 In the speech of my informant, Seyfollah Faghani, an articulate farmer of 60, 
with whom I worked in the autumn of 1965, g- in gar 'mouth' had a decidedly velar 
articulation, whereas k- in ka 'house' was palatal. My notes, however, do not warrant 
any firm generalization. 

In my transcription a final a or e is to be assumed unstressed, unless otherwise 
marked. 
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Note: In Bakoluri (abb. Bak.), Jamalabadi (abb. Jam.) Carazai (abb. 
Car.) and Jeyshabadi (abb. Jey.) d and e constitute separate phonemes: di 
'two', de 'other' (in all the four dialects). 

Gender 

4. Two grammatical genders, masculine and feminine, are distinguished 
in nouns as well as in the 3rd person singular of pronouns and verbs (see 
below). The feminine marker for uninflected nouns is an unstressed -a, 
unless the noun ends in -a or -a, in which case the feminine marker coalesces 
with the final vowel, e.g., dita 'daughter', be'za 'goat', vela 'flower', asifa 
'apple', xeyldka 'spade', c'dqiia 'knife', vinia 'nose', galina 'bride', 8 xonddnd 
'water melon', xd 'sister', md 'mother'. 9 When the generic meaning of a 
noun is intended, however, the feminine marker drops out and the noun 
appears in plain form, e.g., 

bez (f.) sard-ade davdm neddre 'goat[s] do not survive in the cold' 

andr (f.) sarda ydgd-de musuje 'pomegranate[s] wither (lit. burn) in cold 

places' 



but 

cf- 
but 



am be'zaje beze kok-tar-a 'this goat is fatter than that goat' 
a sora anara cemenia 'that red pomegranate is mine' 

angur ajikat 'grape [s] fell' (referring to a bunch of grapes) 



angura-jelega ajikata (f.) 'the grape fell' (referring to a single grape; 
jelega is a unit of grapes and similar fruits). 

5. When a suffixed pronoun attaches itself to a feminine noun, the 
pronoun precedes the femine marker, e.g., 

xeylak-es-a ugarta 'he picked up the spade (f.)' 
cf. nemdz-el bexdnd 'he said his prayer [s] (m.)' 
This is also the case with pronouns, e.g., 

cemen berdo-s-a bezzia 'my brother hit her' (oa 'she, her') 
cf. the similar loosening of the plural marker, §11. 

6. All fruit, vegetable and tree names are feminine, e.g., yuza 'walnut', 
anjila 'fig', Sildnaka 'apricot', beha 'quince', xarbezd 'melon', kulyd 'pump- 
kin', naxoa 'pea', pidza 'onion', asifa-ddra 'apple tree', vezma-ddra 'elm 
tree', asina-ddra 'poplar tree', vanddra-ddra 'ash-tree'. 

Feminine proper names have normal feminine endings, as is generally the 
case in gender-conscious Tati dialects. 10 Uncountable objects are masculine. 



8 Turkish words, of which a number are used in Haz., follow the rules of the dialect. 

9 Nouns in d and -a may also be masc, e.g., xuyd' [wooden] shovel', dddd 'father', 
zdmd 'son-in-law*. 

10 xar 'donkey' and astar 'mule', commonly fern, in such dialects, both happen to 
be masc. in Haz. Some such exceptions occur also in Dekini, where bil 'spade' is 
masc. and xiiyd ' [wooden] shovel', fern. Generally the reverse is the case. 
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7. Note: Gender is similarly distinguished also in the Siavarudi (abb. 
Sia.) group, Bakluri and Jamalabadi. This is also the case in the Dekini 
type of Maraghi dialects in Rudbar, in the Karani type of Tati dialects in 
Khalkhal (consisting of Karani, Dizi and Lerdi in Shahrud, and Karnaki in 
Khoresh-e Rostam), in Kajali, in Ramandi, and in Eshtehardi. Carazai, 
Jeyshabadi and Kalasari, however, have dropped their distinction of 
grammatical gender, as is the case with the Pa§ai dialects of Rudbar and 
Alamut, some Maraghi dialects (notably Mushqini), Rostamabadi, Masulai, 
Taleqani, and the Shali type of dialects in the Shahrud of Khalkhal (which 
includes Koluri, Sabui, Deravi, and Askestani), as well as Geylavani, 
Kahali and Taharami in southern Shahrud. 

In the Siavarudi group, as a rule, only fruit-bearing trees are feminine, 
others being masculine. In Bakoluri and Jamalabadi, however, some trees are 
masculine and some feminine, irrespective of their bearing fruit or not. 11 

Number and Case 

8. Hazar-rudi distinguishes two numbers, singular and plural, and two 
cases, direct and oblique. The appropriate endings are as follows: 

masc. fern. 

sing. dir. - -a (unstressed) 

sing. obi. -e (unstressed) -e 

pi. dir. -e (unstressed) 

pi. obi. -an 

As a rule, the direct case of nouns is used for (1) the subject, (2) the 
logical direct object in a passive construction, (3) the indefinite direct 
object, and (4) the vocative; and the oblique is used for (1) the genitive, 
(2) agent in a passive construction, (3) definite direct object, and (4) the 
object of some postpositions. The ezafe which occasionally appears in set 
phrases is not genuine in Haz. 

Examples of the direct case: 

(1) a beza (f.) ke misia cemenia 'that goat which is walking is mine' 

(2) xorde-y emsdla hie vidende 'Have you seen the children this year at all ?' 

(3) bez dgi gusband dmagi 'buy goat[s] ; do not buy sheep' 

(4) ydHosayn 'O, Hosayn' 
Examples of the oblique: 

(1) temen vaye das zdm bevve 'my daughter-in-law's hand became sore' 

(2) vake'{t.) kebab beka 'roast the kidney' 

(3) Hasane hoStan zdbezze 'Hasan hit his son' 

(4) ajem gel xeylake (f.) xendugi 'lift this mud with the spade' 

(5) Jem donydmdle rd 'for these worldly goods'. 



11 In the Karani group, all animal nouns, when sing, and definite, are expressed 
in a fem. form. In Ramandi and Eshtehardi no predictable category, except natural sex, 
affects the grammatical gender. 
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9. Nouns modified by a numeral higher than one are put in the plural as 
a rule, even though this rule is frequently broken: 12 

vindeme de dsbe (pi.) dur-ade midnd 'I saw two horses coming from afar' 
o se sarbdzdn band beka tefang fer dinde 'those three soldiers began to 
fire [their] rifles' 

When, however, nafar (a unit of person) intervenes, the noun reverts to 
a generic status and is expressed in the singular, e.g., 

vindeme se nafar raiyat mid 'I saw three peasant[s] coming'. 

10. For nouns ending in -d {e.g., kota 'boy', dstdra 'star', xuya '[wood- 
en] shovel', xorda 'child') the case endings are: 

sing. obi. pi. dir. pi. obi. 

-e'(y) 13 -6 -idn 

aje dstari beske 'look at that star' 

xordidn Set bede 'suckle the babies'. 

Nouns in -a do not change, except in their pi. obi., which ends in -n. 14 
Nouns in -i and -u follow the same pattern, except that their pi. obi. is 
regular and ends in -an, e.g., 

cemd zdmd beSenda Manjil 'our sons-in-law went to M.' 

Savi uzarestende 'the shirts were torn' 

am mdzu per pillende 'these gall-nuts are very large'. 

11. When a suffixed pronoun attaches itself to a plural logical direct 
object, the plural marker follows the pronoun (cf. § 5), e.g., 

apdra de aqrabe-m-e bekostende 'last year I killed two scorpions' {cf. 

apdra men de aqrabe bekostende which expresses the same meaning) 

se dezde-m-e begat-ende jdn pd-m bevast adorund-ende otdq 'I caught 

three thieves, tied their feet (fit. foot), [and] threw them [into] the 

room' 

car xeylake-m-e pdk bekard-ende be-nd-m-ende ambdr 'I wiped clean 

four spades [and] put them [in] the store'. 

12. The oblique in -r seems to be on the decline. It is regularly used 
only for zana 'wife' (pi. obi. zanardn) and deta 'daughter', and also when- 
ever ma 'mother' (more frequently mala) and pe: 'father' (normally dddd) 
are used, e.g., 

Hasane zanar / detar / mar eddera aviva 'the eddar of Hasan's wife/ 

daughter/ mother got lost'. 
The pi. obi. of berd 'brother' occasionally appears as berdrdn, a vestige of the 
older usage. 



sebia. 



12 sal 'year* appears always singular after such numerals ; cf. Ian sal 'several years . 

13 The sing. obi. of sebd 'dog', however, appears in my notes as both st 



and 



zidn. 



14 za 'son' is irregular as in most Tati dialects. Its sing. obi. is ze and its pi. obi. .s 
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13. The use of cases requires some further comment: 

(a) In passive constructions the agent is expressed in the oblique case 
in careful speech, but the direct case is frequently used instead. 

(b) The oblique case is employed for the direct object when the object 
is definite. When the noun refers to an uncountable object or a countable 
object in quantity (such as wheat and walnuts), the oblique case is used 
generally if the object is not already defined by a genitive, or a demonstra- 
tive or possessive adjective. This is also the case with generic nouns refer- 
ring to people, such as ra.yat 'peasant', cobdn 'shepherd', and dezd 'thief. In 
other words, the use of the oblique case is a means of indicating definition. 
When definition is obtained through other means, the oblique case is 
generally replaced by the direct, e.g. 

vas-e (m.) benjen 'cut the grass' 
yuz-e(i.)besken 'crack the walnut' 
asif-e(f.) pust-dkan 'peel the apple' 
cemen bez-e'(i.) madus 'don't milk my goat' 
Hasan-e kileg-e(i.) bigi 'marry H.'s daughter' 
but 

aje vds benjen 'cut this grass' 

cemen cay dmaxd 'don't drink my tea' 

Hasane gandem beba dstd 'carry H.'s wheat to the mill' 

aje yuz belken 'crack these walnuts' (lit. 'this walnut', referring to a 

sackful of nuts) 

Mammade cobdn hostan xendbeba 'take M.'s shepherd with you' 

cema ra.yat aziyat maka 'don't bother our peasant'. 

(c) The indefinite direct object is expressed in the direct case. How- 
ever, when a single member of a countable object is meant, even though 
indefinite, the oblique case may be used, cf., 

Idqera bez 15 dmagi 'don't buy lean goatfs]' 
1 ndzza beze dgi 'buy a good goat'. 

(d) The object of destination is expressed in the direct case, as is 
generally true in all Tati dialects, e.g., 

migome behm Zanjdn 'I must go to Z'. 

(e) The second object of a verb seems to be expressed in the oblique 

case if it is a person, and in the direct if otherwise, e.g., 

djem pul bede esta zanar 'give this money to your wife' 
but 

kdqdze dceken divdr 'stick the paper on the wall' 
namade pur-uka otdq 'spread the felt in the room'. 



See § 4 for dropping of the fem. marker. 
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(f) The object of -ade™ 'from', 'in' is put in the direct case if it is a 
noun, e.g., 

Zanjdn-ade dgi 'buy [it] from Z'. 

(g) The substantive governed by a preposition (rare and seemingly 
borrowed from Persian) is in the direct case, e.g., 

biarrd 'without [a] saw'. 17 

14. Note: Of the Siavarudi group, Gan. has the same inflection of 
nouns as Hazar-rudi. The other dialects of the group differ slightly: fem. 
nouns have the same form in both the sing, and pi. of the direct case; the 
direct plural marker -e does not become detached from its noun by suffix 
pronouns ; and the direct plural of nouns in -a is in -dye. 

Bak. and Jam. conform to Hazar-rudi inflectional patterns. So does 
Kal., except that it does not possess fem. forms (§ 7). Car. and Jey., like the 
Pa§ai dialects in Rudbar and the Shali type of dialects in Khalkhal (also 
Dizi and Takestani), have but one plural form (originally, obi. pi.). 

The obi. in -r is used in all the Tati dialects of Tarom for a limited 
number of nouns indicating family members. 18 

The use of cases in these dialects follows the Hazar-rudi pattern, ex- 
cept that in Bak. and Jam. the definite object, if inanimate and singular, is 
always expressed in the direct case, and in Car. and Jey. the agent is put in 
the direct case. In all the dialects the weakening of the passive construction 
leads to inconsistencies in the use of the cases. 

15. The most frequent postposition in Hazar-rudi is ad(e) 'from', 'in'. 
Other postpositions, or nouns used as postpositions, are xend 'with' (cf. 
Bak. and Jam. xdnd, Sia. xamnd), dela 'into' (common in most Tati 
dialects), rd 'for' and sar 'on, at, upon'. 

Postpositions which occur in the other dialects of Tarom, but not in 
Haz. are: ku 'from' in the Sia. group (except Gan.) and Kal. ('in', 'from'); 19 
iam 'with' in the Sia. group; and na 'with' in Kal. (cf. na n in the Karani 
type of Shahrudi). ade in Sia. and ada in Kal. are used with the same 
meaning as in Haz. In Sia., however, -a 'in' occurs also without -da. In 
Gan., the use of -a or -da 'from' depends on whether the preceding word ends 
in a vowel or a consonant. In Bak., Jam., Car. and Jey. de is not preceded 
by a-. 



16 The final vowel -e often drops out in rapid speech, jo-ade 'from it' shows that 
-a- is not a connective vowel. . , 

17 Pronouns, however, stand in the oblique case, e.g., bi-Zemen bete 'go without me . 

18 These differ, however, from dialect to dialect, e.g. in Now. they are nouns tor 
father, mother, sister, brother and son, in Bak. nouns for father, mother, w.te, nubbano, 
daughter, and daughter-in-law. . D . .- 

19 Also used in the Shahrudi dialects of Khalkhal and in a number ot Ka™nd. 
dialects. See 'The use of postpositions in Southern Tati', Minorsky Memorial Volume, 
University of Tehran Press, 1070. 
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e.g. 



but 



Adjectives 

16. Attributive adjectives take an -a and precede the noun they qualify, 

sora xald, 'red dress' 
kova liv 'green leaf 



sddlus 'black charcoal'. 20 

Predicative adjectives do not take -a, and like the attributive ones have 
but one form, unless they are used substantively, in which case they take 
nominal endings. This is also true of numerals, e.g. 

i mardaki ve per zardve 'there was a man who was very pale' 

izana via per zardvia 'there was a woman who was very pale' 

didn (pi. of de)judn-ade ugi 'pick two of those' 

panjdn ni sar-dver 'and slaughter all the five'. 

Note: When i(v) 'one' is used pronominally, it is inflected as follows: 
sing. masc. dir. iv sing. fern. dir. iva 

sing. masc. obi. ivi 21 sing. fern. obi. ive. 



Pronouns 

17. Depending on their function, five forms of personal pronouns may 
be distinguished, to which are to be added the suffixed pronouns: 

(1) subject: az, ta, o\oa (m. and f.), amd, Setna, 

(2) logical direct object : ac'em, ata, ojoa, acemd, asemd, oe 22 

(3) d' r - object: adem, ata, ajo, acemd, asemd, aj(u)dn 

(4) agent: men, ta, (m. and f.), amd, semd, odn 

(5) possessive and postpositional: cemen, 23 elta, jo (m. and f.), cemd, 
semd,j(u)dn 

(6) suffix: -m, -i, -s, -man, -idn, -fan. 

Formally one may somewhat reduce these sets, but the variations of the 
1st person sing, and the 3rd person sing, and pi. appear to warrant the above 
grouping. Some examples are: 

(1) az bekatim 'I fell' 

o besenda 'they went* 

(2) esta berd acem-eS bezze 'your brother hit me' 



20 Adjs. of Turkish origin follow the same rule, e.g., damera xeylaka 'iron spade'; 
9 *.'%£* ' red earrin g' ( bot h Turkish) ; gumula anguitar 'silver ring'. 

2, ™ e ex P ected ' e is narrowed to -» through the effect of the initial 1-. 

I his is deduced from paradigms of the following type, which occurred several 
times: lemen bera o-S bezze, lemen berd o-S-a bezzia, lemen berd o-S-e bezzende 'my 
brother hit him, her, them', oe does not occur either in my texts or in my notes without 
the suff. pronoun. 

23 Reduced to lem(e)- in rapid speech before the postposition -rd. 
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(3) bede ajdn 'give them' 

ajo mazan 'don't hit him' 

(4) men iguravi-m bevat 'I wove a sock' 

(5) cemen-ade amagi 'don't take it from me' 
jdn-rd bora 'bring for them' 

cemen xendburi 'come with me'. 

18. The demonstrative pronouns have the following forms: 
proximate masc. fern. pi. 

(1) subject and agent: am ama ame 

(2) direct object: ajeme ajeme ajemdn 

(3) possess, and postpos. : jeme jeme jemdn 
remote 

(1) subject and agent: o oa 

(2) direct object ojo\aje ajo/aje 24 aj(u)dn 

7«26 
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(3) possess, and postpos. : jo 25 



Jo 



m 



The first group is used also for the logical direct object. 27 Some examples: 
ajemejave sar-aver 'slaughter this one/that one' (referring to a goat (f.)) 
ajemdn bexer ajdn maxar 'buy this one, don't buy that one' 
ame Sekestinde o nelkestinde 'these are broken, those are not' 
am/o ac'em nan beda 'this one / that one gave me bread' 
ju 28 ade agir 'take from that'. 
Demonstrative adjectives have lost their feminine and plural forms, as 

they generally have in other Tati dialects. The following dem. adjs. occur: 

Proximate Remote 

(1) subject and agent: am 

(2) direct object: ajem aje 

(3) possess, and postpos. : jem je 

Some examples: 

am sebd per hdr-e 'this dog is very aggressive' 
ajem sebidn beba 'take away these dogs' 
jem sebe pd bevast 29 'tie this dog's foot' 
sebi acemel galdz dga 'that dog bit me'. 



24 aje was given for the fern, and ajo for the masc, but in practice the rule is 
rarely observed. 

25 o narrows to -u when followed by -ade 'in', 'from', cf.j(u)dn. 

26 Also jidn. To these is to be added jd which occurs in jd-paS (also occasionally 
ja-paS and jua-pal) 'after that, then'. 

27 The 3rd persons singular of the personal pronouns are practically the same as 
the remote demonstratives. The larger variety preserved in the former may be ex- 
plained by the fact that they refer to persons. 

28 I.e., jo-ade, cf., j(n)dn, i.e., j(o)dn. 

29 A similar imperative form for this verb is found in many Tati dialects including 
Kajali and Eshtehardi. 
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19. The suffixed pronouns function primarily as agents in a passive 
construction, or they resume the agent. 30 They are generally attached either 
to the logical direct object or to the verb. When they are attached to a 
feminine or plural noun, the feminine or plural marker separates from its 
noun and follows the pronoun (see §§5 and 1 1 for examples). 

20. Note: The pronominal system of the Sia. group is the same as that 
of Haz., but the form of some pronouns is different, e.g., amen for acem, and 
ajava (m. and f.) for ojoa. Bak. has only three sets of personal pronouns 
besides the enclitic ones: subject, agent, and possessive pronouns. The last 
is used also for the direct object as well as the logical direct object. Jam., 
however, has a special set of pronouns for the direct object (acam, ata, ajo, 
fyvd, hvd, ajdn). The two dialects differ also in some pronominal forms. A 
peculiarity of these two dialects is that they mark the gender in nouns and 
verbs, but not in pronouns. 

Car. and Jey. have but two sets of personal pronouns, direct and 
oblique (possessive), as is the case in Ramandi (except in Chali which 
preserves a set of agential pronouns). 

Kal., on the other hand, like Jam., has four sets of personal pronouns, 
i.e., a single set for both the direct and the logical direct objects (aman, 
(o)Sto, ajdve, ajame, Some', ajowdn). 

Verbs 

21. The verbal system of Hazar-rudi follows in general the patterns 
attested in the Tati of Ramand and Khalkhal. In brief, it is based on two 
stems, present and past; gender is marked in the 3rd person singular of all 
tenses except the imperative; tenses are built with the help of appropriate 
endings, and sometimes prefixes; past tenses of transitive verbs are subject 
to a special construction (passive), and causative and passive verbs display 
special formations. 

22. Present-stem tenses and moods. The imperative ending is nil for the 
singular and -d for the plural; be- is prefixed to the stem if the stem is plain 
(i.e., without preverb), e.g. bexur 'laugh!', bexurd 'you laugh!', d-ka 'open!', 
d-ma-ka 'don't open !'. 31 

The present is formed with the prefix mi- and the following endings: 
-em, -i, -ef-ia (m. and f.), -dm, -a, -ende, all of which are stressed. The 
subjunctive is formed with the endings of the present and the prefix be- (if 
the stem is plain), e.g., 

mi-gen-em, etc. 'I fall', etc. 

be-gen-em, etc. '[that] I fall', etc. 



10 When final, the suffixed pronouns which end in a consonant may be followed by 
a euphonic -e, e.g. netdnestem-e (transferred to trans, conjugation) 'I could not'; 
mtzze-Idn-e "they would hit'. Only rarely do the suffixed pronouns have possessive 
meaning. 

" buri 'come!' is irregular as in other Tati dialects. 
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The subjunctive also functions as both present conditional and optative, 
which have no special formation in this dialect: 

age begenem pd-m miSkie 'if I fall my foot will break' 

xoddatd omer bede 'may God give you [long] life'. 

A continuous present is built with the help of kara, which does not 
change in conjugation, e.g. 

kara ci mikari? kara izem amiskdjem 'what are you doing? I am cutting 

wood'. 

23. Past-stem intransitive tenses and moods. The preterite is formed with 
the unstressed prefix be- (if the stem is plain) and the following endings: 
-im, -i, 3 ' 2 -\a (m. and f.), -imdn, -idn, -an. The stress is placed on the last 
syllable of the stem. The imperfect differs from the preterite in only having 
the prefix mi- instead of be-: 

be-kat-im, etc. 'I fell', etc. 

mi-kat-im, etc. 'I used to fall, was falling', etc. 

The perfect is formed with the preterite endings, preceded by a 
stressed e. (The ending of the 3rd pers. sing, is, however, -i\-d (m. and f.) 
attached to the stem), 33 e.g. 

az ne-kat-eym, etc. 'I have not fallen', etc. 

The pluperfect is made of the past participle of the verb and the pre- 
terite of the auxiliary 'to be'. The gender is marked only in the auxiliary, e.g., 

kata ve 'he had fallen' 

Zeynaba kata via 'Zeynaba (f.) had fallen'. 

The infinitive is formed by adding -an to the past stem, e.g., a-kard-an 
'to shut', sian 'to go'. 

24. Note: Car. and Jey. tenses and tense-formation agree with those of 
Hazar-rudi. Bak. and Jam. show only slight differences: the 2nd pers. sing, 
of the preterite ends in -//(which is rare in Haz., v. § 23, n. 32); and the 
3rd pers. sing, of the perfect often ends in -yaj-yd(m. and f.), e.g.,eskeste-ya\ 
etkeste-yd 'he /she is broken'. 

The chief differences shown by Kal. are two: (1) the endings of the 
2nd person for the present and the subjunctive are -is and -an (sing, and 
pl.) the latter being used also in the imperative, and (2) the continuous 
present has a particular formation, built by adding the enclitic present of 
'to be' to the infinitive, e.g., patan-im, patan-is, etc. 'I am cooking, you are 
cooking', etc. 

The Sia. group displays a number of differences from the verbal 
system of Haz. The most important are : ( 1 ) it possesses a present conditional 

32 This ending occasionally appears as -tf, common to many Tati dialects, and 
apparently the older ending, cf. § 24. 

33 In a paradigm I have noted -e/-a as the ending of both intransitive and transit.ve 
Perfect, but in the texts -e occurs only once and in a sequence somewhat affected by 
Persian. The point needs further study. 
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built with the present stem and the prefix be-, with the following 
endings in Nowkiani: dm, al, dj-dya (m. and f.), dydm, dyd, and, (2) in the 
preterite the ending of the 2nd pers. sing, is -if (in the perfect -ay$), (3) the 
optative is preserved in the singular persons, with the endings -dm, -d$, -a. 
In Gan. the imperfect is formed not by the prefix mi-, but by adding 
-ay (unstressed) before the preterite endings: (devaH-ay-m, etc., 'I used 
to run', etc.) The perfect in this dialect differs from the imperfect only by 
having the stress on -ay (katt-dy-m, etc. 'I have fallen', etc.) The ending of 
the 3rd pers. sing, perfect, however, is -e. In other respects, Gan. generally 
conforms to Sia. patterns. 

25. Past transitive verbs, which follow a passive construction, agree 
with their logical object (grammatical subject) and have three forms, 
depending on whether their object is masculine, feminine, or plural. The 
endings for the 3rd person of the trans, preterite are nil, -a, and -ende, 
respectively. (The 2nd and 3rd are obviously taken from the present of 
'to be'.) 34 Examples: 

azira men i asdar-em vind 'yesterday I saw a mule' (m.) 

cemen dddd i bez-es-a vinda 'my father saw a goat' (f.) 

o ni se bez-eS-e vind-ende 'and he saw three goats' 

Hasan ze-S-e bexestd-nde madrasa 'H. sent his sons to school'. 
However, when the logical object is a pronoun in the plural, the verb agrees 
with it only in the 3rd pers., e.g., 

men o-m-e bezzende 'I hit them'. 
With the 1 st plural pronoun, for example, the verb is in the 3rd singular, e.g. 

acemd-sdn moqasser-eldn mika 'they would accuse us of being guilty' 

acemd tavila-sdn admirond 'they would throw us [into] the stable'. 
The perfect endings are -i, -a and -ende, 35 e.g. 

ta hie" cemen vaya vinda 'have you ever seen my daughter-in-law?' 

xorde-y (i.e. -i) emsdla hie vindende 'have you seen the children this 

year at all ?' 
In the pluperfect, the three respective forms of the auxiliary are v e, via, and 
ve:nd, e.g., 

ta bdmilmen nan xdrde ve 'when you came I had already broken bread'. 

26. The causative stem is formed most commonly by adding -amen to 
the present stem, e.g., 

bexd(r) 'eat !' bexdrdmen 'feed !' 

bexur 'laugh !' bexurdmen 'make laugh !' 36 

boxos 'sleep !' boxosdmen 37 'put to bed !' 



34 See §28. 

35 But see § 23, n. 33. 

36 No distinction is made as to whether the original verb is trans, or intrans., and 
therefore whether the secondary verb is causative proper or only trans. 

37 Also boxosdnjen. 
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Another common form of the causative is obtained by changing an 
-a- of the primary verb into -a- and adding -en to the end, e.g., 
bedav'runV beddven 'make run!', 'gallop!' 

advaz 'run away !' advdzen 'make flee!' 

mi vale 'it burns' bevdsen 'make burn, put on fire !' 

mitrake 'it cracks' betrdken 'make crack !' 

Among the exceptions to the above formations are diehen 'stick!' (cf. 
d-mi-c~eke 'it sticks') miskene 'he breaks' (cf. miSkie 'it breaks'), besujen 
'burn!' (cf. mi-suje 'it burns'), and dlkdj ' crack!, cut!', which has the same 
form for both trans, and intrans. 

Note: Only Kal. shares -amen with Haz. as a causative marker (this 
dialect employs also a . . . en). Car. and Jey. use -an, as does Persian. In the 
other dialects of Tarom the most common way of forming the causative is 
by a ... en. The causative is conjugated as a transitive verb. 

27. The passive has a curious formation in Hazar-rudi. Its present stem 
is obtained by adding -dx- to the present stem of the transitive verb. The 
past stem is then formed by adding -est to the present passive stem, e.g., 

mu-hir-e 'he washes' ; mu-sur-dx-e 'it is being washed' 

vaxtike dduj-dx-est 'when it was sewn' 

harci mikarem am ni-mi-zar-dx-e 'however I try [to tear this], this is 

not torn' 

cu dskaj-dx-est 'the wood was cut'. 

The passive in -ij-est, seen in Ramandi dialects, was met only in 
zar-i-\zar-est (along with the regular form) 'to become torn' (cf. zar-jzard 
'to tear'). 88 

Note: In the Sia. group, as in the Karani type of Shahrudi, the present 
passive stem has no special form and is the same as the active stem (e.g., 
paje, 'he cooks; it gets cooked'), unless it uses a different base (e.g., Sia. dka 
'opened', dbe 'became open'). The passive past stem, however, is formed by 
adding -est to the present stem. 

In Bak., Jam., Car., and Jey., the -ij-est forms are used. Kal. shows an 
interesting feature: the passive past stem is made with the aid of -es added 
to the active present stem (a common formation.) The present passive stem 
is then made of this past stem by adding -an to it, e.g., 

bepaj 'cook !' ; nepajes 'it did not get cooked' 

nepajesane 'it is not being cooked' 

harci kardanim dme ne-paj-es-an-ende 'however I try, these are not 

being cooked'. 
The conjugation of the passive is like that of intransitive verbs. 

28. The suffixed forms of the present of the substantive verb are -m, 
< -e\-a (m. and f.), -imdn, -idn, -ende. The detached forms are of secondary 
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I have in my notes also risesta 'spun', which illustrates the same formation. 
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origin: astim, astif, astejasta (m. and f.), astimdn, etc. The present of the 
base bav- is seen in the present of 'to become' : mivim, mivi, mive\miv{i)d, 
mivdm, etc. 

29. Must, want to. Both 'to have to' and 'to want to' are expressed by 
migo (also mogo) in the present, and migost (also mogost) in the past. Both 
may be followed by suffixed pronouns (as if they both were past transitive 
verbs — a common feature in Tati dialects), e.g. 

az mogo(me) beSim ka 'I want to/I must go home' 

dpdra amd mogost-emdne beUm Manjil 'last year we wanted/we had to 

gotoM.'. 

A Hazar-rudi text 

(1) avval ruze 39 ke az xordayal 40 viem, sa§ sala viem, cemen dada 
bemba. 41 i maha pas' ni cemen mala bambdrda. az saqir bemandim. (2) de-se 
bera-m-e dardende. 42 jan zanaran adem parastari beka. moxtasar pilla avim; 
hevda sal bevvem. (3) cem(e)-ra-san i biva-zaneg-elan agarta. dan sal men 
jo xena zendegi-man beka. ju-ade ceme-ra saS orlade bevende, se kotd viende 
se kileg viende. (4) ja-paS qezelja bame de kotey-§-e bekoltende, 42 de-s 
kilege. je Sasan-ade bemandende i kote-y i kilega. kota alan si sal dare, 
kilega hijda sal. (5) ja-pas zan-em-a mariz bewia. cema deh-ade duktur 
nevve. har ka-m bevarda netanesteme elaj bekarem. har-ci-m ke da nefla 
bevve, cemen dass-ade avar-§e. hamni zaneg-em-a bembarda, de-se sal ham 
hamna bi-parastar bemandim. (6) hici-m ne da ke i zanege agirem. ja-paS 
tala§-em beka ta xoda rasteS bo, iv-em zanega agarta. ju-ade ceme-ra de za 
beviende. iv-i car sal-e, iv-i i sala-ye. (7) anna cemen pilld za jo-ra-m 
zan agarti, o-m jeda akardi. o kileg-em-a 43 ni a§u dia. alan ama vieman i 
zanega, iv az-im, va de kotey. 

(8) az hostan ra:yati mikarem. zami-i ke mikarem male arbab-e, 
cemen hostan-kin nie. dan sal jema-paran malekan acema-§an per fesar 
mida. (9) cema-de bigar-esan amiga. bigar-esan izem ve, zoqal ve, karg-e§an 
amiga, semar-esan amiga, va§-e§an amiga. (10) acema-§an moqasser-esan 
mika, mizze-sane, tavila-san admirond, juan mobaSer-e§an cema dada 
avar-mo: (11) alan behamdella de-se sale ke jem zolm-ade rahat verman, 
adema-de hicci nimitanende vatan, yani jem §ahe irane saya-de rahat-iman. 
(12) xodavand in la ra ma:mur-e§ karde ama sahebe av e zami bevam 
ta talafie gozalta bevi. 



19 The stress was marked only where confusion was possihle. 

40 From xorda 'aydl. 

41 I.e. bemba(rd) ; cf. the fern, form bembarda. 

42 See §25. 

43 See §19. 
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Translation 

(1) In early days when I was [a] child — I was six years old — my father 
died. And a month later my mother died. I remained [a] minor. (2) I had a 
couple of (lit. two-three) brothers. Their wives took care of me. In short I 
grew up (lit. became big). I became seventeen years [old]. (3) They ac- 
quired for me a widow [as wife]. Several years she and I (lit. I with her) 
lived together. From her I had (lit. they became for me) six children: these 
were three boys [and] three girls. (4) Then there came measles [and] 
killed two boys [and] two girls [of mine]. From the six remained one boy 
[and] one girl. The boy has now thirty years, the girl eighteen years. 
(5) Then my wife became ill. In our village there was no doctor. Wherever 
I took [her] I could not cure [her]. Whatever I possessed was wasted. I lost 
her (lit. she went out from my hands) [and] my wife, too, died. And for a 
couple of years I remained thus without a caretaker. (6) I did not have any 
means (lit. nothing) to take [to myself] another wife. Then I made efforts 
until God made it right [and] I took [to myself a] wife. From her I had two 
sons; one is four years [old], the other (lit. one) one year old. (7) [As to] my 
elder son — I have taken [a] wife to him [and] have separated him [from 
myself]. And that daughter of mine I have given into marriage (lit. to 
husband). Now we consist of (lit. we became) one woman, I (lit. there is one 
woman, one I am) and two boys. 

(8) I myself do farming. The land I sow is the landlord's, is not my 
own. A few years before this, landlords used to oppress us very much. 
(9) They would extract bigdri 44 from us. [And] their bigdri was wood-fuel 
[and] charcoal; they would extract hens, they would extract hay, [and] they 
would extract grass. (10) They would brand (lit. make) us as guilty, they 
would hit [us], they would throw [us into] stablefs], and their overseer 
would make life miserable for us (lit. would bring out our fathers). 45 (n) Now, 
thank God, there are a couple of years we have become free from this 
injustice and they cannot say a thing to us, that is to say, we are comfortable 
under the protection (lit. in the shadow) of this king of Iran. (12) God has 
assigned this king so that we become owners of water and land and so that 
the past is made up for. 



44 Free goods and service required by landlords from their peasants. 

45 An idiomatic expression, current also in Persian. 



